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A FACTOR ANALYTIC MQDEL OF eeMMUNiT? AND tIFE SATISFACTION: THE CASE 
- • OF NORTH CAR0tiNA' 



ABSTRACT: . _ ' 

• As the rich, descriptive studies on the qUal i ty of life have accumulated, 
a recurring observation is the recent concern with community and life satis- 
faction. Students of social ind cators research are'forniulating and testing > 
conceptual frameworks of community setisfactioni^in the hope of making intel-^ 
ligent decisions about_ social po": cy. At thesame time^ there; has - been a shift 
from a concern with only the objective condition's of society to include the 
subjective perceptions of 1 ife experiPrices. ' That is* the point at issue in 
most studies is to consider both the information about certain* popula?ions 
¥hT suBpopuTat 1 the-mf oiTrratvun -ab-ouf tiow^ the-'trrdtviduaTr wi thrin-these' 

populations feel about their circumstances or life condi tiofis.^ ' ^ 

_The purpose of the present study is to investigate the degree of community 
and life satisfaction among a multistage cluster sample of 249 rural residents. 
A^mUltivariate model refined by factor analy^^Sp is formulated to extract ^ 
commonalities from this multidimensional phenomenon. Then, analysis of Govari- 
ance is used to assess the statistical si gnificance of the hypothesized rela- 
tionships between selected socio-economic variables (age, education, occupation^ 
race, poverty status ^and farm status) and the composite, criterion varia.ble - 
community satisfaction. Findings indicate that: 1) When the effects of the 
covariates are removed , race and poverty status were found to _ha_ve significant 
effects on community and life satisfaction while the effect of farm status 
was minimal; 2) Education emerged as the only significant covariate; and 3) 
There was no interactiafi among the factors; however, three factor-covariate 
interaction terms were present. ' ^ 



INTRODUCTION 



As the rich, descriptive studies on the quality of life have accumulated, 
a r*ecurring observation is the recent concern with community and life satis- 
faction. Initial ly* social indicators research concentrated solely on the 
objective conditions of life as determinants of social change and reflections 
ofpioMe's viewpoints. - For example, early studies utilized economic well- 
being a^ a primary indicator of quality of life. Studies have demonstrated 
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that economic. status is riot a total measure of quality of life arid there is 
a rieed to iricorpbrate the personal assessments of .those studied (Caqipbell and 
Cdriverse^ 1972; R6dgers and Converse, 197^). Corisequently , recent studies 
have exparided their, focii to include one*s perceptions of his own well-being 
in the community.* Further, Rojek et al (1975), Marans and Rodgers (1975) and 
Campbell et al (1976) contend that community satisfaction, as a social measure, 
is applicable to this combined approach (objective and subjective indicators). ** 

..:.J!ie..Pt?rPQS?-of the present study, is .to. i^nyestigate/^^^^ 

and life satisfaction among a sample of rural. North Carolina residents. Our • 
analysis follows Johnson and Knop*s study to the extent that it broadens the 
concept of community satisfaction as a multidimensional construct refilled by 
factor analysis. Then^ community arid life satisfaction ^ a composite measure^ ^ 

is examined for socio-economic differentials - age ^ :education , occupation^ 

>. . . ' 

race^ poverty status and farm status. 

Existing studies in this area of social indicators research revealed that 
the relationships between socip-economic variables and community and life sa- 
tisfaction are, at best, tenuous and somewhat mixed. For .example, Marans and 
Rodgers (1975) contended that "person characteristics" (i.e. age, education, 
income, race, etc;) had "extremely modest" effects on cdmrrfunity satisfaction 
while Jesser (1967:64), badewig and MeCarin (1980:126) and Rojek et al (1975: 
186-189) argued that these characteristics did not have statistically signifi- 
cant effects on commuriity satisfaction. Further, in focusing their analysis 
ori four^ rural counties in north ceritral Illinois^ the latter authors found 
that the explanatory power of eleven objective ^ demograp.hic , economic and status 
measures on four dimensions of commurtty satisfaction (medical, commercial, 
public service and ^educational ) failed to achieve statistical significance. 
In another study. Miller and Crader (1979:500-562) reported that the beta 



■ ), f .. ■ - ■ : 

coefficients of age, education arid income for an economic dimensioti of community 

satisfaction were not s^fgnificant while only^ education reached statistical 

significance. on the interpersonal dimension of community satisfaction., . 

\ in sum, virtually no strong or consistent relationships were found between 

socio-economic variables and community and life satisfaction; however , these 

studies do demonstrate a need for a combined use of subjective and objective 

indicators to tap the attitudes of individuals toward human conditions.. 

/- ' MET-HODOLO-GY , - - - 

t • . 

\ • * , 

The data source, var^iabl es , and procedures used to obtain the findings 
pertaining to community and life satisfaction arp" as follows. 

Bata • - 

The principal data source is /probability sample (N = 249) drawn from 
three racially mixed, low income, rural counties in North Carolina as part 
of ^regional project entitled, "The- Isolation of, Factors Related to Levels " 
and Patterns of Living in Selected Ai^eai-c^- the Rural South." A multistage 
cluster sampling-.procedure was designed to achieve a sample size representative 
of the population and proportionate to the size of each of- the three counties. 

in the first stage, the probabil ity of a county's selection was to be 
in proportion to its population size within the state's sampling frame^ of Ipw 

income, rural counties. For the second stage, national geological survey maps 

■, _ _ _ ] _ _ - - 

(2° series) with a 15 minute by 15 minute grid superimposed were used 'to define 

the "open country" sampling frame of clusters while census maps were used to 

define the "town"^ampl ing frame of clusters. Cluster sizes were fixed at 

eight households and .a serpentine procedure^ insured a standardized method of. . 

defining entry into each sample cluste'r. Wheelock, White and Phillips (1982: 

6-7)' affirmed the representativeness of the sample. 
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Adhering to this sariiFJling procedure, the three counties randomly selectisd 
were Bertie (N' = 96), Hoke (N = 64), and Warren (N = 89). the per capita income . 
in 1976 for. these counties were $2256, $2069 and $2293 res'pecti vely while the 
State per capita income average was $3252 ( Profile: North Carolina. Counties^ , 
1S77). Although the per capita income for these counties; increasecU respectively, 
to $6209, $4888 and $5320 in 1980, they hre still in the lower one-third of 
the State's per capita income distribution. Spec^ffically , of the 160 counties 
in North Carol ina, Bertie has a rank of 71, Wa/ren has a rank 6 f 93 while Hoke 

Has' a '^rank' (fr ftf^ erf --Cj JrreTit^5u^t nig^ r1'^gr63- ~' 

Variables ^ 

Expressed in Table 1 are the exogeneous variables used to examine com- 
munity and life satisfaction, 

i 

(Table 1 about here) ^ 

/ 'it is apparent that the sample is almost equally divided between black 
and white respondents, 49.8% and 50". 2%, respectively. These percentages are • 
within two standard errors of the 198Q Census of Populatiw (Wheel ock. White 
and Phillips, 1982). 

Determination of poverty status, a key variable in the regional study, 
is based upon met*hods developed by the Social Securi^^ Administration and the 
Department of Agriculture-. The standard is based on a food budget estimated 
as an "economy food plan for emergency use" (Orshansky, 1^5:6-8); the [Poverty 
level is set at three times the amount of the total^food budget. In addition, 
adjustments of family annual income were made for family size and farm/nonfarm 
occupation Of head of household. Given this definition', 45.5% (N = 107) of 
the sample respondents in these low^ income, rural counties were classified 
as "poor" and 54..5% (N = 128) were classified as "noripoor."^ Recent statist-lcs 
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suggest that 21.9% of the families in these counties are • Bel ow^ the poverty 

* 2 - 

level while 78.1% of the persons are above the poverty level ( £eostis of 
Popdlatidri and Housing , 1 980) . / ' , . 

Over time, the Census of Agriculture ha.s used farying definitions of a 
farm. For this study^ the 1978 definition is used; that is, a farm is defined 
as a place from which $1000 or more of ^gricul tural products were sold or normally 
would have been sold during the census year . (Census of Agriculture ^ 1977). 
Based upon this definition, 24.9% (N '= 59) of the sample were engaged in 'farm 
occu^atT ons whil e 75. l7:> (n = 1/8) o r trTe'Tam^Te' wer^e" 9 e^^ in' ' hohTafnl'*"~o.c- 
cupations. According .to cinsus data, these percentages are 27.8 and 72.2, 
respectively ( North Caro'lina State Government :Statistical Abstract ,: 1979). 

The measurement of the interval-level, variables is also straightforward. 
Age (in years), education fhighest --grade completed), and occupation (see note - 
Table 1) aVe included in the analysis as covariates to remove the extraneous 
variability from the community and life satisfaction composite index. Table 
1 shows that the average age of the sample respondents is 47.9 years^ a value 
noticeably higher than the average age of persons in these counties reported 
iri;the recent census (28.6 years) ^ (Census of Population , 1980). In contrast, 
the difference between the average educational level for the ?amnle (10.0) 
and the'80 census'(9.9) is negligible. Similarly^ there is less than a ten 
percent difference between the percentage of blUe and whi te col 1 ar worker^ 
in- the sample and the '80 census; the percentage o/ respondents employed in 
blue collar occupations are 77.6. (N = 180) and 68.3, respectively, in this 
analysis, however, occupation is treated as a metric, independent variable; 

Finally, it would be remiss not to point out that the variables do not 
seriously violate the the multivariate, normal assumpttons . That is ^ the Vari- 
ables adft^re to the normality, linearity and homoseedasci ty assumptions, the ; 
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^ . . . 

ranges are not restricted and tfte variances, of the subgroups are homogeneous. 

Procedures * v ; 

The data analysis for tTiis paper is two-fotd. First, factor analysis 
is lused as a data redaction technique to construct the community and life sa- 
tisfaction index. Second, analysis of covariance is used to determine whether 
rac?, poverty status and farm^ status have an effect upon community and life - 
satisfaction while .adjusting for differenjpes in age, education and •occupa'tion. 

Factor analysis determines the "structure" or dimensionality of a set 



^^'vaHTbTes drawi^^ 
mental assumption that "some underlying constructs [factors] are responsible 

for the covariation among the-observed correlations. This/procedure facili- 

. ____ ■ 

tates the expl icationtif constructs by partitioning variables into sources ■ • 

of common and unique variance, the common varianc^is determined by th^ crea- 
tibn of linear combinations* of variables and the unique variance is that which 
is not accounted for by the common factors. Thereafter ^ these extracted linear 
combination of variables or factors are rotated to achieve simiDle structure, 
a pansimom'ous set of variables (Harman, 1967; ^l^ummel ,^1370 and Kim and Muel- 
*ler, 1978). Thus, in this investigation, facto;* analysis is used as an expe- 
dient way of ascertaining the minimum number of ^constructs that can explain 
the cova nation among the variables related to' community and iTfe satisfaction. ^ 

Analysis of covariance, an extension of the multiple regression model 
for analysis of variance, is applicable when the dependent variable is quanti- 
tative or metric, one independent variable likewise and another nominaT or 
nonmetric. As such,' it provides a straightforward method of adjusting for 
differences in concominant variables associated with a dependent variable.^ 
Most commonly, the concominant variables or covariates are incorporated into 
a design to remove the extraneous variation from the dependent -variabl e, thereby- 
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1eading»to a reduction in the error term and consequently^ to a more sensitive 
analysis. In sucfi appl ications § the effects of the nohmetric variables or 
factors are of chief concern (Kerlinger^ 1973; Wildt and.Ahtblaii 1978). This 
being so^ differences in mean levels of community and life satisfaction for 
blacks and whites ^ poor and nonpdor and farm and honfarm respondents are sta- 
tistically assessed subse|uent to the removal of extraneous variation due to 
age, education and occupational differences. 

^ RESULTS 



"Intercorrelation of Variables 



Of the 136 possible i ntercorrel at ions among the seventeen variables ifj- 
cTuded in the refined factor analytic model , seventy percent (N = 95) are sta- 
tistically significant at a = O.OOV. Given the large sample size, the^signi-' 
ficarice o^rthese correlations (including fow correlations (0.18 - 0.24)y9 is 
tJ^^e expected. • > - 

* _ ■• - \ 

(Table 2 about here) 

Inspection of the correlation matrix reveals that positive relationships exist 

among these variables and that the relationships within two subsets of vari- 

_ • _ _ _ _ 4 

ables are higher than the relationships between the subsets. In general, 

variables 1-12 tend to "hang together" while variables 13-17 tend to "hang' 

together." This being so, one would expect at least two factors to be extracted 

with the first factor accounting for a la^rge proportion of the total variation. 

if-tba Factor Analysis- • ^ . 

— it . . - 



Gommunity and life satisfaction, the dependent variable, :was operationa- 
lized by using an index generated by factor analysis. The results of this, 
analysis are summarized in a matrix of .factor coefficients presented in Table 3, 



(Table 3 about here) 

k ._ . ... ' ..... : 

Originally^ tWenty-five Likert-type attitude ^items, designed to tap a 
spectrum of community concerns, were Used in the initial factor analysis. 
Responses were coded on a five-point scale ranging from/5' (strongly agree) 
to '1' (strongly disagree). Positively and negatively worded items were trans- 
formed such that a high score would indicate a high degree of satisfact'^ion 

* ■ 

and^ a„J,oji_score, WQ^^^^ low degree -gf^sat^isfaction^ -^ Th a-iieai is-, along 

with their variability, are also provided in Table 2. 

To determine the number of factors or constructs required to account for ' 
the covariation-'' among these twenty-five items, common factor analyst was used. 
Employing, the squared multiple correlation between a given variable a/id the 
rest of the variables-^ in the matrix as communal ity estimates ^ sevisn factors 
Were initially extracted. However^ based on Kaiser's eigenvalue of greater 
than one and the scree test", it was determined that only two, factors were theo- 
retically meaningful. The eight variables that failed to load appreciably 
on 'any of the factors- or had a factorial complexity larger than one were drop- 
ped from the analysis and the results are reported in Table 3. 

An obi ique: rotation was used to achieve simple structure. As such. Factor 
1 accounts for 74.6 percent of the common variation among the variables w_hile 
Factor E accounts for the remaining 23.6 percent of the variation. Variables 

1-12 loaded significantly (0.40 or higher) on Factor 1 while Variables 13- 
___ __ _ __ g ____ _ _ _ _ 2 

17 loaded significantly on the second factor. The communal i ties (h ), indi- 
cating the weight of each factor in explaining the variables^ are £hlso given 
in Table 3. For example ^ the two factors account for twenty- four percent of 
the variation in Variable Is thirty-seven percent of the variation in Variable 
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2, twenty-three percent of the variation in Variable 3, and so forth. 

; . . • . ' 

Once the variables are assigned to the factors with which they exhibit the 

closest 1 inear relationship, the factors or constructs need to be identified. 

Based on the nature, magnitude and pattern of the loadings, F"actbr.l is iden- 

tified" as a * satisfaction' dimension while Factor 2 is identified as a 'social 

integration' -dimension. The intereorrelation btsrtween these dimensions is 0.33, 

a value that suggests these factors are not orthogonal. 

For the present study j^the 'satisfaction' dimension, community and life, 

is used as a composite index (dependent variable) in the analysis of covari- 

ance. The Cronbach's alp^ha coefficient of reliability for this index is 0,84. 

Results of Analysis .of-J3avarj-ance 

Table 4 presents the means and standard deviations of the index of com- 
munity and life satisfaction by' the factors, race^ poverty status and farm 
staj^s.. 

(Table 4 about here) 

Briefly, the data show that white, nonpoor and nonfarm respondents tend 

... _ ^ . / 

to have higher scores on the index tha_n black, poor and farm respondents. These 

_ - * ■ 7. 

findings, save farm status, are consistent with the studies cited earlier. 
• _ . . . _ _ 

Before presenting the findings pertaining to the covariance analysis, 

a synoptic discussion of the eovariates is appropriate. The zero-order, pro- 
duct moment correlations between the eovariates, age, education and occupation^ 
and the community arid life satisfaction index are respectively ^ -0.0.3, 0.34 
and'-0.05. Thus, oply the variability in education (p < 0.001) has a signi- 
ficant effect on the index and the other two eovariates could have been ex- ' 
eluded from the analysis. Further, three individual factor-covariate inter- 
action terms [age and race; age and poverty status; and occupation and poverty 
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status] are significant but unimportant to the objectives of this study. The 
reasons are twofold: [13 neither age or occupation are significant covariates; 
and [2] the procedure for multiple covariates suggests examining the effects 
of the covariates jointly (Null and Nie, 1981:16). Whin the latter was examined, 
the factor-covariate interaction was no j/statistical ly significant. Therefore, 
the rnodel is addjtive. " ^ 

Table 5A shows the source of variation, sum of squares, degrees of freedom, 
mean squa^res , F-ratios and probabil i ties associated with each F-ratio. 

(Table*5A about here) 

An examination of the data in the above table reveals that when the effects 
of the covariates are held Constant, race and poverty status are found to have 
statistically significant differential levels on the index of community and 
life satisfaction. Consistent with the trends in Table 4, white and nonpoor 
respondents have significantly higher levels on the index. Farm status and 
the interaction effects do not achieve statistically significance. Note par- 
ticularly that education is the only significant covariate. ; 

in light of the preceding, a question of interest may be: Is race or 

poverty status more important as a source of variation in the index of com-, 

munity and life satisfaction. After performing the resulting F- test, a value 

of 1.22 (2.46/2.02) is not significant at a = 0.01; thus^ we have no evidence 

that the variation in the index due to race is significantly more important 

than the variation due to poverty status, and vice versa. 

In shorti these findings do not lend support to studies by Marans and 

- . . . \ . . _ 

Rodgers (1975), Jesser (1967), Ladewig and McGann (1 98G) , and Rojek et al' (1975)'i 

A condensed form of the data in Table 5A appears in Table 5B. 
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... (Table SB about here) 
• (Table 6 about here)- 

The data in Table 6. shows the pattern of factor effects to the ccsmmunity 

and Iffe satisfaction index. The unadjusted .deviation is simply the mean of 

. 2 . 

each category expressed as a deviation from the grand mean; whereas j eta in- 
dicates the proportion of the variation in, the Index explained by each o' the 
three factors. Thus, the mean value on the index for black respondents is 

- - ^ - _ _ _ 

0.22 below the grand mean^while the mean value for the white respo^ndents is 
0.20 above the grand mean. Poverty statusjnd farm status are interpreted simi- 
larly. ■ Further, race explains about twelve percent of the vari-ance in the 
index; poverty status explains about thirteen percent of the variance, while 
farm status accounts for less than one percent of the variapce. 

As we adjust for the variation in the index due to the effects of the 
other factors and covariates, the deviations from the grand mean for race and 
poverty status are attenuated. This decrease suggests that these two factors 
are related in the context of community and life satisfaction. It shows that 
black respondents tend' to be poor while white respondents tend not to be poor. 

In scanning the multiple classification scores, it is important to note 
the pattern of changes in the effects of the variables. For example, there., 
is initially a 42 unit difference between black and white respondents and a 
43 unit difference between poor and nonpoor respondents. Some of this difference 
is because of the confounding effests of the other factors and probably dif- 
ferences in educational levels of the two racial and poverty status groups. 
When these effects are controlled, there remaifis a 32 and 29 uni tdi f ference 
respectively, and the deviations dropped, on the average, 10 units! The partial 
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etas are also attenuated. In comparing the partral etas with the original 

etas, these coef ficsients decreased an ^average of 13 units.- 

\_ _ ______ _ ) _ _■ 

Finally, the multiple R of 0.47 Indicate a moderate overall relationship 

between community and life satisfaction and the factors; twenty-two percent 
of the variation in the index is explained by the additive effects of the inde- 
pendent variables in the model. 

SUMMARY AND eGNebUSIGNS 

The intent of this paper was to examine the effects of race, poverty status 
and farm status on community and life satisfaction while adjusting for diffe- 
rences in age,' education and occupation. A factor analysis of a domain of 
twenty- five satisfaction variables resulted in two dimensions identified, re- 
spectively, as "community and life" and "social integration." The index of 
community and life satisfaction, the-chief focus of this paper, was found to 
be reliable, a Cronbach' s al pha of 0.84, and no attempt was made' to define ^ 
specific dimensions within the index„ Statistically significant differences 
of means on the index were found for race and poverty status but not for farm 
status. To be specific, black and poor respondents tended to have lower levels 
of community and life satisfaction than white and nonpoor respondents.. Further, 
education emerged as the only significant covariate whi^e the interaction effects 
were found to be nonsignificant. 

In general, the results of this study do not support the findings reported 
by the studies cited above. The "person characteristics" (race, poverty sta- 
tus and education) are highly significant on the index of community satisfact 
tion while most of earlier studies noted the tontrary. The findings pertaining 
to age-and occupation are consistent with earl i6r studies while the latter omits 



farm status. Finally, it Is our belief that the pr:eseht findings are not ai^ 

ti facts of the data but reflect genuine relationships between; community satis- 

/ ' . * 

faction and these socio-economic variables — -The difference may be attributed 

to the items comprising the index, or employing a general, instead of a ^^e- 

cific, index; nonetheless, additional study is needed and a replication of 

this study on the regional data set, or the individual state data sets, would 
8 • 

be a good start. 



NOTES 



/ . 

1. The per capita income a've*^lge for North Garolina in 1980 was $7,832. 

2 This percentage is low because of differences in' sampl i ng frames. The census 
«. ' included both urban and rural. areas, while the sample excluded the Conner 

Rural areas have been shown to have more persons below the poverty threshold. 

3. ' The relatively large sample standard deviation may account for this difference. 

4. Three negative loadi^ngs (Variabl e 14 with Variables 6. 8 and 14) exist; how- 
ever, they are negl igi bl e. ' - v. 

5 The eight "items that failed to load on a dimension were^ (1) Our/schooTs 
■ do a poor job of preparing young people for 1 i fe; (2) This community is very 
orderly and ipeaceful ; (31 Thq Civil Rights Act of 1964 has made life better, 
for people in this community.^ (4) Families in this commumty keep their^chil- 
dren under control; (5) Mos/people here show good judgement; (6) Our high 
school graduates take an active interest in making this community a^better 
place in which to- liver (7M feel very much that I belong here;-^and (8) 
Most people.get their families to Sunday School or church -on Sunday. 

6. a' factor loading indicates the relative importance of the variables to the 
underlying construct (s ) . 

7 We were not able to find any studies that documented whether differences 

in community satisfaction exist between persons engaged in farm and nonfarm 
occupations. 

8 The Other states participating in this regional project are: Alabama, Ar- 

' kansas; Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, H-.SSissippi . South Carol ma. Tennessee, . 
and Virginia. 
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Table 1 

i 



S0CI(>^DOTXK^IC TARI^^ TO EXMyi^ 

^ CCMMUNTIY AND LIFE 



lies 



Race: 



B^ack 
Vilhite 

Total 
(NR) 



N 



117 
118 

235 

m) 



49.8 



* 100.0 



Poverty Status: 

Poor 
Noripoor 

Total 
(NR) 



107 

-128- 

235 
(14) 



45.5 
54.5 

100.0 



Farm Status: 

Farm 
Nbnfarm 

Total 
(NR) 



59 
178 

237 
(12) 



24.9 
75.1 

100.0 



Interval Variables 



Age 

(N = 246) 

Bducation 
(N = 244) 

Occt^tion'' 
{N = 232) 



47.9 
10.0 
7.4 



Standard Deviation 
16.5 

3.6 

3.7 



ERIC 



'The occupatd.anal scale vaiues v^e: l-privatejiousehold worke- service 
wor]cer (exc^t private househoid)^ $-^ann laborer or farm fore: 4-farmer 
or farm manager, 5-laborer (o^pt fann)^ 6-txansport equiFment rative, 

7-cperative involvBd in maouf acturihg # S^rcif tsman or foreman^ 9-~c, rical or 

kindred worker/ ib-saies worker , 11-inanager or administrator arid 12- rofessional, 
te^xnic ai and kindred weaker, 



PidXJCP WMOT CORREIATICW CXieFFIClUnS AKNG COMlim W© LITE SWISFACTIOJ VARIABliS, MEANS m STANDftfiD ffiVIATICWS 
\ 

jfembles- 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 W 15 - 1^—47— )U-S^ 

1. Beal frioids ate hard to find ' 

in this ccnnwnity; - .41 .22 .29 .40 .23 .15 .27 .26 .28 .31 .15 .11 .07 .12 .07 .18 3.29 1.13 

2. A lot of "JwDple here think they . . _ ; ' . 

are too nice for you. - .29 . 28 . 44 . 35 . 20 . 37 . 3f .37 ,32 .26 ^3 .04 .19 .14 .14 3.49 1.02 

3. ' llie main preblan in this caiTwni^ ' * .. . .. _ 

iscrijie:j - .1? .33 ..27 ;21 ;23 .21 :30 >.;31 ;32 ;14 .01 .08 ;10 ;03 3:51 0;98 

Sgi«j«pie can get by with alinost any- ■ ' 
thing vhile others take tJie rap for any 

little nusfea. - .51 .26 .23 .39 .29 .16 .?1 .10 .11 .01 .08 .09 .12 2.69 1.02' 

5. ftost pa^ie try to use you. - .35 . 34 . 62 . 38 . 28 . 31 .30 .19 -.06 .19 .10 . 04 3.D3 1.11 

6. It is dangerous to walk doMi the streets * 

in this cotnuni^. . - .20 . 28 ;19 , 20 . 26 . 34 .19 -;08 .08' ;07 ■% 3.56 0.93 

7. This canicnity lacks real leaders. ' - .30 .27 .23 .25 ,22 .17 .06 .04 .12 , .02 2.85 0.92 
6. People here give you a bad nane if you 

' insist 01 beijsg different. - .51 .26 . 27 . 38 . 27 -.02 . 21 .18 . .13 3.00 1.03 

}, A few people here niake all the no^ey. : - .28 .87 .31 .23 .09 .21 .29 .22 3.31 0.98 

10. You BUst ^end lots of Bioney to be 

acc^ted in this catmsdey. ; / * ;92 .22 .14 .21 .23 ;i4 .16 3;?0 0.86 

U. No one seems to care how this caimmity ^ 

iodics. - .35 .29 .10 .15 .30 . 29 3.58 0.86 

12. I amoftffl afraid that crinunals will ... 

Break into iiyhiSiie: - .24 .13 .12 .06 .18 3;i)6 1.10 

13. Different dwrches here cooperate well • 

with one another. * - .16 .34 .42 .31 , 3.81 0.76 

14. Our .8ciW)l8 do a.god job in preparing ... ._ ... _ ._ _ .:. 
students for college. - .18 .23 .25 3.49 0.84 

15. Blacks aiid voltes get along well in ' - 

this ccaEini^. ■ : ^ - .30 .27 3.81 0.66 

16. Itie lurches here are a cdhstnicEive factor _ - _ _ 

for better caiminity life. ^ • ..47 '3.B9 0.66 

17. % feel welcane going to public activities 

in this ocnnwnity. / - ; 3.89 0.60 

' i . 

■ ^ 

ERIC ^ ■ • \ 



mm FiOQR mm mm for ocmh and im smisfcton wmes 



1 







Variables 


Jbtateilactor Sadings' - 








n 


1. Peal friends are hard to find in this coiiunity. ^ 


.48 


- .01 


".24 ' 


2. k lot of pec^)ie here think they are too nice for you. 


.59 


.05 


.37 


3. Bie iiiain problem in this ccmmnity is crime. 


.49 


-.04 

i 


.23 


V ■ - . - - 
4. Sane people can get by with aliiost anything while others take the rap for any 

little misdeed. , ' i 


.56 ' 


- '10 


t 

.28 , 


■ 5. ibst pec^Jle try to use you. 


.83 


■ .17 


.63 


6. It is dangerous to walk down the streets in this ccmmnity. 


-.56 


- .06 


.25 


7. This coimunity lacks real leaders. ^ 


.43 


.02 


, .19 


8. P^le here cjive vdii a bad haiii if you insist cn being different. 


.70 


- .01 


.48 


9. A few people here make all the mcney. 


.51 . 


.21 


.37 


10. You inust spad lots ;0f mon^ to be acc^ted in this ccratiunity. 


i4l 


.19 ; 


\ .25 ' 


11. No cue seansvto care tow this ccraiinii^ looks. 


.43 


.30 


.36 • 


12. I am often afraid that criminals will break into my hone. 


.45 


.12 . 


, .25 


13. ' Different churches here cooperate well with one another. , 


.16 


k 


• .32 


!?• Our scnoois do a yocQ ]0D in prepariiiy Suuaenis lor coiieye. 


-.09 


. .42 


.15 1 


15, Blacks airi whites get along well in this coiriuniJty. 


.12 


.40 


.21 


Ifi thp rhurnhpc? herp arp a cnnstiuctive factor for better CQHittini^ life, 


- M 


/.68 


.46 


17. r feel welcme; going to public activities in this caiwunit^. 


'(^ 


.64 


.41 • 


■■ ^ — ^ — — ^ ^ 

Variance Explained 


lA.i 


23.6% 





1. Sn Clique rotation was used to achieve sinpie structure an^ there was a 0.33 product-flonent correlaticn between 
ERLC ^2- * ^ 
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Table 4 



MEfiSSIS AND STZVNDAPD DE^n:M?I(2<]S^F "nffi SMM^^ 

I INDEX BY RftCE, POVEE^IY STATUS AND FARM STATUSl 



Mean \ Standard Deviation 

Race: 

Black 3.63 ' (3.63 

White - 3.46 0.48 



Pc3verty Status: 

Foor 3.10 0.62 

fkanpoor 3.45 0.51 



Farm Status: 

Farm 3.16 " 0.69 

Nonfaan 3.27 ' 0.57 



1. The grand m^n and standard deviaticn for taie sanple were, re^Jectively, 
3.27 and 0.60. 



Sable 5A 



ANALYSIS C2F OOVMOI^^ FOR ommrTi pm UOE^ SimJ^'^^ WITH m£E , 
POVEKTY STZmJS FMm ST?^S C^mOL^^G FOR AGE, EDUCATICN AND CCCWPSm^ 



Source of 
Variation 

Total 

Covariates 

Education ^ 
Occupation 
Age 

Main Effects 

Pace, 

Poverty Status 
Fcum Status 



Sum of 
Scf ua.res 

67.58 

8.07 

7.71 
0.36 
0.25 

6.67 

2.02 
2.46 
0.22 



IWo-Way Interactions 0.42 
Three-Way interactions 0.06 
Error 52.35 



Degrees of 
E^^gn 


Mean 
Square 

0.36 


-J: 


189 




3 


2.69 


9.20 \ 


i 

1 
1 


7.71 
0.36 
0.25 


26.36 
1.23 
0.84 


■3 


2.23 


7.61 


1 
i 
i 


2.02 
2.46 
^ 0.22 


6.91 
8.41 
0.74 


3 


0.14 


f(.48 


i 


0.06 


0.20 


179 


0.29 





Sl^iificance 
I^evel 



.000 
.000 

.269 
.361 



.000 

.009 
.004 
.390 

.697 

.654 



2 
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Table 5B 



AIMLYSIS OF CbVARIANCE FOR COHHUNITY AND LIFE SATISFACTION WITH RACE, POVERTY ; 
STATUS AND FARM STATUS CONTROLLING FOR AGE, EDUCATION AND OCCUPATION: CONDENSED MODEL* 



Source of 
Variation 


Sum of 
Squares 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Mean 
Square 


F 


Signi ficance 
Level 


Model 


14.75 


6 


2.46 


8.51 


.000 


Error 


52.83 


183 


0.29 






Total 


67.58 


189 








1 . Since the 


interaction 


terms were not 


significant. 


they were 


pooled into the 



error component. 




2, 
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Table 6 



MLJLTIPI^ CbftSSH'iS^SKN M&JtSSIS OF GXamJNrTY AND LIFE SftTISFACTION BY 
RACE, P0\^RFY S'KOTJS AND FARM STATUS 



Variable 



Race: 



Black 
White 



Unadjusted 



.22 
.20 



.35 



Mjusted 2 
Deviation 



- .12 
.11 



Eta 



.20 



Poverty Status: 

Poor 
Nonpoor 



.25 
.18 



.36 



.17 
.12 



,24 



Farm Status: 

Farm 
Nonfarm 



.08 
.03 



;G8 



.06 
.02 



.06 



1. Deviaticn frcm the grand mean (3.27). 

2. Deviation adjiisted for tiie factors and covariates. 



Multiple R: 9.47 
R^: 0.22 



2. 



